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TOO LATE? WILL IT WORK? 


VER SINCE the United States outlined its 

“Alliance for Progress” plan at the hemisphere- 
wide conference in Uruguay, this writer has been 
asked many questions, including: 

Will it work? 

Is it too late? 

Will the Latin Americans EVER have OUR form 
of democratic government? 

These questions come from a cross section of 
North Americans: from business executives, from 
professional men, in a few instances from school 
teachers, and others. The one thing that all these 
people have in common is that they either know 
nothing of Latin America, or if they know some- 
thing of Latin American history and recent develop- 
ment, then they do not understand our neighbors 
to the South. 

In reference to the first two questions, “Will it 
work?” and “Is it too late?”, no one can possibly 
say. At best, the only definite statement that can be 
made is that it is a step in the right direction because 
it is a move that means recognition by the United 
States of the real importance of the Republics of 
Latin America. This aspect of the project already 
has had a tremendous impact on Latin America— 
an impact that is measured not in dollars but in 
understanding. 

Now as to the third quéstion concerning OUR 
type of government for Latin America, this writer 
feels that this has absolutely no relevancy to the 
“Alliance for Progress” program, and has nothing 
to do with the question of better relations between 
the United States and Latin America. 

Actually, at the international level OUR type of 
democracy means recognizing that each and every 
country in the entire world has the right of choos- 
ing the form of government it wants. Our relations 
are not affected because the French and the British 
have types of democratic governments which are 
different from ours, and probably always will be 
different. 

The same holds true in the Americas. Colombia, 
Chile, Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, Argentina 
and all the others have varying forms of democracy, 
but not one is exactly patterned along North Amer- 
ican lines. They each have adapted the type of 
government they want and this is the important 
point: to see that no outside force attempts to take 
away from the respective countries the government 
which the people want. 

Currently, the exception is the Island of Cuba, 
where, under Fidel Castro, the people do not have 
the type of government they want. True, the Cubans 
originally wanted him, but they were in turn be- 
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Ancient Andean peaks and modern skyscrapers of 


Bogota typify the vertical composition of Colombia : , 
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Oldest part of Cartagena, one of the 
most coveted and oft-attacked Treasure 
Ports of the Conquistadores. 
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Famed bull fighter Pepe Careres takes a 
sip at Bogota’s ring. 


Small boy of Marinilla, a mountain town 
near Medellin, is dressed in a “ruana’’, 
a cape-like square of wool. 


FTER HAVING seen the dense 
underbrush thousands of feet be- 
low, while flying a an altitude of 
15,000 feet with rugged mountain 
peaks still above, it seems almost in- 
credible that the Spanish Conquista- 
dores setting out from Santa Marta 
actually made their way to the broad 
sabana in 1538 to found the city Santa 
Fe de Bogota, capital of Colombia. 

Many never made it. Some 700— 
500 Spaniards and the rest Indians— 
following the banner of an Andulasian 
lawyer, Gonzalo Jimenez de Quesada, 
started the expedition from Santa 
Marta. Accounts vary but estimates 
are that fewer than 150 actually made 
their way to the site which is now 
Bogota. 

More than 400 years have passed 
since that day . and the going 
today by Avianca, Air France or 
Branift jet is comparatively easy. But 
those mountains and the jungle below 
remain almost as formidable today 
as they were in the 1500’s . . . the 
only thing that has changed is the 
method of transportation. 

In no land in all of the Americas 
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Low cost apartments for people of Bogota. 






is topography so important a factor as 
it is in Colombia—all 440,000 square 
miles of it. And all of the 15,000,000 
(approximately) who live in the high 
mountains, or in the wild /lanos, or in 
tropical coastal cities, know well the 
meaning of great mountain chains, 
fantastically beautiful valleys, raging 
rivers, burning tropical rain forests. 
In all, three great ranges of the 
mighty Andes traverse Colombia, 
from north to south. Highest of the 
three is the central range, whose very 
lowest pass across is at an altitude of 
11,000 feet. Lowest range is the west- 
ern, with passes running as low as 
5,000 feet. 

DRAMATIC CONTRAST. In the light 
of the sharp differences in topography 
it is quite natural that Colombians as 
persons should present sharp differ- 
ences in appearance, in attitude, in 
hobbies, in work*. . . and in politics. 
Unquestionably Colombia is a land 
of dramatic contrasts where incon- 
gruity appears so often that it has 
become almost commonplace. 

Ancient Cartagena—the famed 
walled city, business-like Barranquilla 
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and quiet Santa Marta are tropical 
cities in every respect in topography, 
in outlook, in people. Yet a few scant 
miles away, as if rising from the very 
depths of the sea itself, are the mighty 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta moun- 
tains, with snow-covered peaks that 
touch nearly 18,000 feet. 

There is perhaps no drier spot in 
the South Americas than the Guajira 
peninsula in the northeast, and yet 
there is no wetter spot than in the 
Atrato valley along the Pacific coast 
where it rains about 365 days each 
and every year. 

Colombia has some of the wildest 
areas in all of South America where 
present-day civilization is unknown— 
and yet Colombia must be rated as 
one of the most cultured of all the 
nations in the western hemisphere. 

Colombia is predominantly an agri- 
cultural nation, yet its fame in recent 
history stems not from agriculture but 
from a tremendous industrial expan- 
sion. 

ISOLATED “ATHENS.” During the 
period of Spanish rule Bogota gained 
renown because it was isolated from 


Dress of people in street scene in Bogota express preference for 


dark tones. 
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The Colombian game of “tejo” calls for plenty of “body English.” 


the rest of Spanish possessions. This 
well could have resulted in a very 
provinicial and narrow view, yet in 
time it became known as the Athens 
of the New World. 

In the light of the rugged geography 
which is Colombia it would seem that 
aviation would not blossom in such 
a mountain studded area. Yet the 
oldest airline in continuous operation, 
AVIANCA, is to be found in Colom- 
bia. It was originally founded in 1919 
by German and Colombian capital 
and was called SCADTA. Later it 
became AVIANCA and today AVI- 
ANCA’s aerial network links even 
remote, sparsely populated areas with 
the chief cities and ports of the coun- 
try. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
aspects about Colombia, its land and 
its people, is that it offers whatever 
may be desired. The coastal cities of 
Cartagena, Barranquilla, Santa Marta 
offer gay, carefree, lazy tropical living. 

Bogota is aristocratic, steeped in his- 
tory, where the inhabitants at first 
glance give an appearance of som- 
berness, caused primarily because so 
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Bogota’s many bookstores attract dark- 
suited Bogotanos and Indians alike. 


Street scene in Barranquilla, modern city on the Magdalena 














many wear cheerless black and gray 
clothing. Yet these very same people 
are the ones who make Colombia’s 
restaurants and night spots some of 
the gayest and most cosmopolitan in 
South America. 

And so, the story of contrasts, and 
incongruities could apply to all of 
the great cities of Colombia: to 
Medellin, to Cali, to Popayan, to 
Manizales, to Pereira, to Bucara- 
manga, to Cucuta, and to half dozen 
others. 

Perhaps it is because of these great 
contrasts, in working, in thinking, in 
playing—but above all, dynamic and 
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moving—that the outstanding impres- 
sion of Colombia today is that it is 
a nation in tremendous transition— 
politically, socially, economically. 

It is a moving, living, developing 
area—so much so that statistics and 
figures compiled and written today are 
old hat tomorrow. Since 1938 the 
estimated population of Colombia has 
jumped from about nine million to 
about 15 million in 1961. In Cali in 
1951 there were less than 8,000 tele- 
phones, and in 1961 more than 
23,000. 

POPULATION SHIFT. This tremendous 
growth has not been accomplished 
without great problems and many dis- 
locations, including a shift in the 
population from rural to urban areas. 
As a result, while the cities have 
shown population increases, rural 
communities have been on the de- 
cline. Thus, although Colombia re- 
mains today a predominantly agricul- 
tural nation, the overall trend is 
toward mass industrialization and not 
agriculture. 


The population shift from rural 
areas to cities is the most noticeable 
outward aspect of change, but a less 
obvious transition occurring in Co- 
lombia for the past century concerns 
the racial composition of the country. 

Approximately 100 years ago pure 
Indians represented nearly 14 percent 
of the population. Today that pro- 
portion has been reduced to less than 
two percent. Meztizos and pure whites 
currently make up about 72 percent 
of the entire population, but this ratio 
varies according to region. Along the 
coastal areas and in some valleys, such 
as the Cauca, mulattoes are the dom- 
inent racial element. In the Andean 
highland cities, including Bogota, by 
far the dominant racial strata is com- 
posed of mestizos and pure whites. 

Evident changes have occurred in 
the field of sports. At one time the 
only truly indigenous game, called 
tejo and somewhat like quoits, was 


Plant workers in paper mill at Cali. 





played throughout Colombia. Today 
tejo is fast disappearing. The middle 
and lower classes still participate in 
the game, but English football, box- 


ing and baseball are gradually push- 


ing tejo into the background. Golf, 
tennis and horseback riding are con- 
tinuing interests for the very well-to- 
do, but the point here is that the 
number of “well-to-do” is sharply on 
the increase. 

The national symbolic sport has the 
traditional Spanish flavor: the toros. 
And Colombians are intensely, fierce- 
ly proud of their matadors whom they 
regard as equal to any in Spain or 
Mexico. Currently “Pepe” Caceras is 
the great ideal of fans in the various 
Plaza de Toros. 

While the growth pattern has 
placed great strain on the nation’s 
ability to provide new houses, more 
electricity, more telephones, the great- 
est strain has developed in the field 
of education—to provide the political 
leaders of tomorrow, to provide the 
professional men of tomorrow, the 
advanced agriculturist and the skilled 
worker. 

Despite the fact that Colombia’s 
president, Alberto Lleras Camargo 
is highly and justly regarded through- 
out the western hemisphere as one of 
the great educators (he was president 
of the University of the Andes be- 
fore assuming the presidency), the 
country has deficiencies in every 
aspect of education. 

EDUCATION BY RADIO. The budget 
for education is still far below that 
allocated to the Colombia military. 
The result is that the country not only 
lacks facilities for education, but it 
lacks teachers. The only thing not 
lacking is the desire of Colombians 
to acquire more learning. Even among 
the poorest this is easily shown by 
the great success achieved by a far- 
sightened young priest from the state 
of Boyaca. Assisted by a North 
American firm which supplied him 
with the necessary equipment, he 



























established a small local radio sta- 
tion with the primary aim of teach- 
ing basic rudiments of education: 
reading and writing. The success of 
this first experiment has resulted in 
the spread of the system to many 
other parts of Colombia. Education 
by radio is not just a passing fancy 
but a statistical reality. 

The mere fact that the press of 
Colombia is of a very high standard 
and must take rank with the news- 
papers of other, more advanced na- 
tions, represents proof in itself that 
the Colombian is eager for learning 
and wants to be kept informed im- 
partially and intelligently. Much of 
this, of course, stems from the desire 
of the average Colombian to con- 
verse, particularly in his favorite cof- 
fee shop, and in order to converse 
on national as well as international 
topics, the first order of the day is 
to be informed. 

Figures which could be offered to- 
day on the number of secondary 
schools, universities, teachers, and stu- 
dents are both without meaning and 
without significance. The important 
point is that there is a tremendous 
deficiency but all societies of Colom- 







































Track workers near La Dorado Station. 
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-bia are aware of the problem and are 
trying to do something about what 
otherwise would be considered a truly 
deplorable situation. 

And, unquestionably, at the moment 
Colombia has a grave problem. Of 
some 18,000 primary school teachers, 
more than 60 per cent did not have 
the necessary teaching qualifications. 
A primary school teacher in Colombia 
earns less than $100.00 per month— 
and this is low despite the difference 
in living costs and other attributes 
which are passed to the teachers. 

LACK OF GRADUATES. Of the stu- 
dents who receive this primary educa- 
tion only about 44 per cent go to 
secondary schools. And, of those who 
enter, less than five percent actually 
complete the six years of study re- 
quired to obtain university entrance. 
Thus, the number of university gradu- 
ates is utterly insignificant compared 
to the ever growing needs of the 
country. A research study of Colom- 
bia, financed by England’s Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, made 
this terse comment: 

“Only if education is overhauled, 
modernized, and given a new impulse 
in the very near future, can the na- 
tion have any hope of achieving the 
standard of living of which it is 
potentially capable.” 


Freight handlers strain to load truck. 
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Since Colombia certainly has con- 
tributed her share of great statesmen, 
great jurists, great artists, great writ- 
ers, and great educators, the woeful 
lack of education among the masses 
might not be so noticable had the 
country not made such tremendous 
economic strides. It is, however, 
exactly because of the great advances 
that the lack of proper educational 
facilities stands out in such bold, stark 
relief. 

Many of the deficiences are notic- 
able because Colombia is a nation 
on the march—not only in one aspect 
but in many. A national railroad net- 
work is being pieced together from 
a patchwork of separate independent 
lines and new construction is opening 
up great expanses which heretofore 
were without rail service. Latest 
project is the line which connects 
Colombia’s north coast from Santa 
Marta to Bogota. Heretofore shippers 
had to depend on the whimsical fan- 
cies of the unruly Magdalena river 

. and its water supply. Now the 
same route that Quesada followed, 
up the Magdalena river valley and 
then through the mountain passes into 
the broad sabana of Bogota, has been 
opened up by rail. The 1,000 kilo- 
meters of rail, starting at sea level 
and reaching an altitude in excess of 
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10,000 feet, can be traveled in mod- 
ern diesel electric cars in a matter 
of less than 20 hours. It required 
years for Quesada and his Conquista- 
dores. 

In the field of new construction the 
progress likewise has been phenom- 
onal. In Bogota, in Cali, in Barran- 
quilla, in Medellin and in half a dozen 
other cities of Colombia, giant sky- 
scrapers, modern in every detail, dot 
the landscape. 

No less impressive has been indus- 
trial production. In 1950 the gross 
annual value from industry aggre- 
gated about 3,000,000,000 pesos and 
in 1960 amounted to more than 11,- 
000,000,000 pesos. 

There can be no doubt of it, the 
isolation for which Colombia once 
was so famed has been broken. The 
world of today has invaded the coun- 
try permanently and already has made 
tremendous, dramatic inroads and 
changes. 

Yet for all of the outward mani- 
festations of change, the proud, stable 
heritage of Colombia is at work, mel- 
lowing some of the hardness and 
superficiality that comes with modern 
growth. Colombia and Colombians 
have infused into this swift march of 
progress a measure of charm and 
wisdom. S 
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Construction booms on Bogota’s Avenida Jimenez. 
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Street scene in Barranquilla. 
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NE OF THE great struggles be- 

ing waged—and being won—in 
Colombia is the battle to move human 
beings and products in the face of 
the enormous physical obstacles that 
are found throughout the country. 

Until comparatively recently the 
story-book, Mississippi-River-type 
stern wheelers plowing the ever 
whimsical Magdalena River—a roar- 
ing torrent one moment, a sand-bar 
infested sludge the next—represented 
just about the only form of depend- 
able transportation. In those days, and 
they were not too long ago, there 
was no need for any schedule. All 
depended on two factors: the condi- 
tion of the stern-wheelers and the 
Magdalena River. A_ crazy-quilt, 
hodge-podge affair of a railroad sys- 

_ a a : 7 : tem was being developed, but this 
papain sae 7 ’ was even less dependable than the 
river boats and far, far less comfort- 
able, particularly for passengers. 

So it was that the colorful and 
romantic stern-wheeler, pulling barges 
and carrying passengers, remained for 
many years the mighty queen of trans- 
portation. The .challenge came in 
1919. 

Five Colombians and three Ger- 
mans sat in a restaurant in Barran- 
quilla, and over food and scotch and 
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Magdalena River steamboat, slowly being replaced. 


Loading rails for construction of Magdalena Valley Line. 





sodas discussed the problems of trans- 
portation in Colombia. The facts were 
very clear. “Transportation” in Co- 
lombia was represented by the pack- 
mule; the stern-wheeler; that hodge- 
podge railroad system, composed of 
nine loosely connected but unrelated 
companies, privately owned and re- 
gionally (departmentally) owned; and 
a few highways, subject to wash-outs 
and mountain slides. A traveller was 
not just a passenger—he was a voy- 
ageur embarked on high adventure. 

And so these eight talked—five 
Colombians and three Germans. Out 
of this conversation was born 
Sociedad Colombo-Alleman de Trans- 
portes, or SCADTA for short. Had 
they talked six weeks earlier they 
might have been the founders of the 
worlds first airline, but the honors 
went to a group of Dutchmen who, 
on Oct. 7, 1919, founded the Royal 
Dutch Airlines. SCADTA, however, 
is recognized as the first air line in 
the Americas. The first flight came 
on Dec. 5 when a German-made sea- 
plane rose from the muddy waters of 
the Magdalena River and headed for 
Giradot, 465 miles inland. 

SOAP AND STRING. One inquiry will 
reap 15 different answers concerning 
that beginning. One version is that 


Unloading an AVIANCA plane at Rondon on the Rio Casanare. 





the first flight was made in a Fokker; 
and another is that the plane used 
was a Junkers F-13 all-metal seaplane, 
and that when Wilhem Schnurbusch, 
pilot, mechanic and tinker extra- 
ordinary, took off he added three 
items to the tool kit: 1) Wooden 
matches; 2) home-made soap and 
3) string. The story has it that the 
matches plugged holes in the cylinders 
caused by the corrosive action of the 
water and salt in the river; the soap 
was a temporary seal for leaks in the 
radiator which, when overheated, soft- 
ened the solder; and the string served 
to strengthen the struts of the floats 
and, more important still, for tying up 
to the shore. 

Before the year’s end the intrepid 
pilots of SCADTA were flying a route 
from Barranquilla—to Medellin—to 
Bogota. Their one favorable break 
was that Colombia is not subject to 
“weather fronts” as is the United 
States. But mountains—well, Colom- 
bia has them . . . and plenty of them 
. . . Some peaks of which are higher 
than 20,000 feet. And passes in the 
lowest of the three Andean ranges 
which tri-sect Colombia are 5,000 
feet; in the highest, 12,000 feet. 

Twelve daring passengers were car- 
ried during that first year’s operation, 
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and 850 kilos of freight. But the chal- 
lenge had been hurled and it was 
from these beginnings that the entire 
character of a great nation was 
changed. Unquestionably, it was avia- 
tion and these pioneers who had much 
to do in the welding of a country of 
regions and areas into one compact 
unit. In the doing, much of the rigid 
regional characteristics and antagon- 
isms have been broken down. 

The coming of air travel also 
brought about a revolution in the 
availability in one area of the coun- 
try of products from another. Live 
pigs from Florencia in the eastern 
foothills of the Andes began squealing 
in Medellin markets; seafood from the 
coastal areas was brought to Bogota 
and Medellin; live cattle moved from 
ranch to slaughter house; blooded cat- 
tle were imported from abroad; and 
the products of Colombian industry 
— including cement floor tiles, pottery 
clay soil pipes, aluminum goods, tex- 
tiles, men’s clothing, bottled beer and 
many others—found aviation the 


answer to many problems. 

GROWTH OF PRESS. One of the most 
important consequences of aviation 
was the degree to which it stimulated 
the growth of Colombia’s press. News- 
papers were among the earliest users 


Road crew works on new highway near Manizales, west of Bogota. 
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Putting down rails between La Dorado and Puerto Berrio. 


of airfreight and although no statistics 
prior to 1940 are available, the growth 
of newspaper circulation throughout 
the nation has been phenomonal. 

This is sharp contrast to the days 
prior to air travel. The very famed 
Colonel Herbert Boy, one of the 
pioneer aviators, is credited with say- 
ing that in 1931 when he first flew 
into Narino department, which bor- 
ders on Ecuador, he met many farm- 
ers who in good faith still believed 
they were subjects of the King of 
Spain . . . and Colombia had declared 
her independence in 1810. 

Aviation’s other great contribution 
was a revolution in mail deliveries. 
The airline set up its own airmail sys- 
tem, including operation of airmail 
postoffices throughout the country. 
Even today the bulk of Colombian 
airmail is handled by the original com- 
pany’s planes and postoffices. 

In 1940, SCADTA became 
AVIANCA and this is the name 
under which the company operates 
today. It has competitors, including 
SAM and RAS, but it remains not 
only the pioneer Colombian air line 
but unquestionably the dominant one. 

When AVIANCA took over, 
SCADTA’s planes had a route mile- 
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age of 5,927 miles and passengers 
carried had pyramided from that first 
12 in 1919 to 53,357 in 1940. Cur- 
rently, AVIANCA operates more than 
90 modern aircraft, including the 
latest 720-B pure jets, carries more 
than 1,250,000 passengers and 180,- 
000,000 pounds of freight per year 
over a route system of 32,350 miles, 
providing service to some 60 Colom- 
bian cities. 

LITTLE CHOICE. Most striking is the 
manner in which Colombians of all 
classes and from all regions took to 
aviation. Actually, in those early days 
Colombians did not have much of a 
choice. Roads and railroads, strug- 
gling over, around and through tre- 
mendous physicial barriers, did exist, 
but it was a motley, patch-work sys- 
tem. Travel by rail or road was a 
tedious, dangerous and slow under- 
taking. Long delays because of equip- 
ment failure or mountain slides were 
a common occurrence. In the United 
States, where other forms of trans- 
portation had reached a high state of 
efficiency, aviation had a harder strug- 
gle. New Orleans to New York took 
about 38 hours by train, 10 hours by 
plane. In Colombia, Bogota was 14 
days from Bucaramanga by water and 
surface transport, and two hours by 


air. Medellin was five days from 
Bogota by train and one and a half 
hours by plane. 

Just as aviation brought about great 
changes, particularly in areas which 
had no developed system of trans- 
portation, so, too, will the Colombian 
government’s current program for.a 
nationwide railroad and highway net- 
work. Hundreds of millions of pesos 
have already been spent in this de- 
velopment, and millions more will be 
needed before the work will reach 
completion. 

Until the national railroad program 
was pushed by the government, the 
rail system was a piecemeal affair, 
originally built under monopoly con- 
cessions and designed primarily to 
serve local and regional needs with 
little consideration of the nation as 
a whole. The original plan of the early 
builders was simply to establish con- 
nections between Caribbean, Pacific 
and Magdalena River ports and the 
heaviest centers of industrial and agri- 
cultural production and population. 

Until the Ferrocarriles Nacionales 
(National Railways) became an active 
reality, Colombia had two so-called 
rail networks: the western and the 
eastern. Combined, the two networks 
had nine separately constructed and 




































Huge cuts made in rugged terrain 
to give flat rail bed. 
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structed by Empresas Muncipalies de Cali, with a capacity of 1,250 litres per segundon, 
or 108,000 cubic meters daily. It is regarded as a most interesting civil engineering 
project and is without doubt one of the most important plants of its kind in Colombia. 
Thousands of tourists have visited the plant. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC SERVICES IN CALI: 


1951 1960 
Telephones 7,532 lines 22,525 lines 
Water 17,804.449 31,982.802 
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separately operated lines, with varying 
gauges, over a total system of slightly 
more than 1,500 miles. Connections 
of a sort were maintained but at best 
it was inefficient, slow and expensive. 

Now, all this is being changed and 
the government is gradually acquiring 
ownership of various railroads, chang- 
ing guages to a standard size so that 
equipment can be interchanged and 
operated under one single system. 

The most ambitious single project 
was the opening of the Magdalena 
valley by a railroad running from 
Santa Marta on the coast, to the river 
port town of Puerto Berrio, on to La 
Dorado and then to Bogota. The sec- 
tion from Puerto Berrio, long regarded 
as one of the river terminal points, 
had been constructed some years be- 
fore but the roadbed and the equip- 
ment were in need of intense rehabil- 
itation. 

BUILT AND RE-BUILT. From Puerto 
Berrio north to Santa Marta the Co- 
lombian engineers and laborers con- 
fronted their real problems. For years 
work progressed slowly while the great 
battle raged against insects, snakes, 
tropical rains and wash-outs. Every 
mile of the roadbed had to be con- 
structed, allowed to settle and then 
be rebuilt, time and again, after the 
rains. In many instances rebuilding 
was necessary even after the ties and 
rails had been laid. 

Now that the project has been com- 
pleted, a giant step forward has been 
taken. Under the present rail system 
the coastal cities of Cartagena, Bar- 
ranquilla and Santa Marta have direct 
surface transportation to such inland 
cities as Medellin, Cali. and Bogota, 
and Buenaventura, the big port on the 
Pacific. ; 

Meanwhile, work has progressed on 
highway construction to the point that 
virtually all of the major cities of 
Colombia are connected by roads. 

In the face of this threat to their 
previously undisputed leading posi- 
tion, the operators of the stern wheel- 
ers have by no means given up. In- 
stead, several of the river boats have 
been air-conditioned and offer gracious 
comfort for those who still prefer 
sight-seeing from a steamer deck 
rather than from the window of a 
fast-moving and modern diesel elec- 
tric train. Many years were required 
before the stern wheelers along the 
Mississippi River surrendered their 
passengers to trains, planes and high- 
ways. And so it will require many 
years before the surrender along the 
Magdalena, but some day it will have 
to come. But one thing is certain— 
as the stern wheelers are not forgot- 
ten along the Mississippi, they will 
never be forgotten along the Magda- 
lena. ® 
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Entérese como usted 
también puede con- 
trolar su ‘‘salud 
economica.” Solicite 
nuestro interesante 
e insfructivo folleto 
“El Hombre Mas Rico 
de Babilonia."’ 
Envie el cupén a 
cualquiera de nuestras 
Agencias o bien al: 














Departamento Latinoamericane 
2400 Canal St. 
New Orleans 19, La., U. S. A. 


Sin compromiso o costo para mi, le 
ruego enviarme un ejemplar del folleto 
“El Hombre Mas Rico de Babilonia." 
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EL EXAMEN MEDICO es ya parte esencial de nuestras vidas. Diariamente, 
miles y miles de personas se ponen en manos de sus respectivos médicos 
para adquirir alivio, consejo y seguridad mental. 

A través de los afios, poco a poco hemos ido descubriendo la necesidad 
de perseguir y respetar el consejo de nuestro médico. Nos hemos dado 
cuenta que “siempre serd mejor prevenir que curar.” 

Y si bien es cierto que la salud fisica es lo mds importante para todo 
ser humano, usted, como esposo y padre responsable, también ha descubierto 
que su “salud econémica’”’ tiene una importancia de primer orden. 

Porque el estado de su “‘salud econémica’”’ de hoy, influird enormemente 
el mafiana de usted y de todos los seres queridos que de usted dependan. 
Afortunadamente un Profesional del Seguro de Vida podra hacerle un 
“examen econémico” y determinar sus necesidades especificas. La consulta 
no le costard un centavo y serd absolutamente confidencial. Recuerde: 
Vale mds prevenir que curar. 


Consulte a su agente profesional de seguro de vida 
Pan-American Life 


Insurance Company 
Casa Matriz, Nueva Orleans, La., U.S. A. 


Representantes en: COLOMBIA, Avenida Jiménez, Esq. Carrera 6a No. 14-74, Bogota @ ECUADOR, 
9 de Octubre y Pichincha, Guayaquil @ EL SALVADOR, Calle Rubén Dario y 13 Avenida Sur, Edificio 
Avila, San Salvador @ GUATEMALA, 5a. Avenida 13-63, Zona 1, Guatemala City @ HONDURAS, 
Edificio Cantero 4° Piso, Tegucigalpa © NICARAGUA, la. C. N. O., entre Avenida C. y la, Managua 
@ PANAMA, Ave. Justo Arosemena y Calle 35, Este, Panama @ PUERTO RICO, ‘‘Condominio San 
Martin'' 7° Piso, Santurce @ REPUBLICA DOMINICANA, El Conde 32, Ciudad Trujillo @ VENEZUELA, 
Edificio ‘‘Edoval'', Esquina Mijares, Caracas. 
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Barranquilla, a modern city on the Magdalena River. 
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Cali, capital of the fertile “Valle de Cauca.” 





NTENSE RIVALRY among the 

various cities of modern Colombia, 
stretching from the coastal areas to 
the high Andean mountain centers, 
is a significant feature of this coun- 
try. It is a good, healthy competition 
and in the final analysis, the country 
and all of the 16,000,000 Colombians 
are certain to profit. 

This competition stems from the 
tremendous pride that the Colombian 
has for his native city. For hundreds 
of years, even though it was a single 
Republic, Colombia actually was a 
country of regions because of the 
isolation of one area from another, 
and this isolation reinforced the nat- 
ural pride in one’s city. 

Giant Andean ranges trisected Co- 
lombia, making travel, until the ad- 
vent of the airplane, an arduous and 
wearisome task. In early days, de- 
spite the fact that it was the capital 
and seat of government, Bogota had 
little to say about the internal affairs 
of Medellin, or of Cali, or Barran- 
quilla, or any other city. By degrees 
this isolation was broken down. Now, 
in place of isolation, a new spirit has 
been born: the spirit of rivalry and 
competition. 

Although most of the cities of Co- 
lombia are included, the really big 
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struggle involves four of the major 
cities: Bogota, Medellin and Cali, pri- 
marily, and to some extent, Barran- 
quilla. 

INDUSTRIAL GROWTH. Outward 
manifestation of the rivalry revolves 
around industrial growth, even though 
the competition embraces many other 
aspects of the country’s national life 
—culture, housing, education, tour- 
ism. 

For years it was accepted that 
Bogota was the political capital of 
Colombia, and Medellin was the 
financial and industrial capital. Then 
Cali, nestling in the beautiful Cauca 
valley, began to show sharp increases 
in population and industrial develop- 
ment. One of the big factors center- 
ing attention on Cali was the start of 
operations of C. V. C., comparable 
in scope and pattern to the TVA in 
the United States. Like the TVA, the 
CVC is a long-range plan and is pro- 
jected not on present needs, but on 
the potential future growth pattern. 

A further boost for Cali came when 
the United States eliminated the sugar 
quota for Fidel Castro’s Cuba and 
began distributing the quota to vari- 
ous Latin American republics, includ- 
ing Colombia. The wealthy Cauca 
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valley represents the perfect setting 
for the cultivation of sugar cane, and 
growth is not restricted to a single 
season, but spreads throughout the 
year. 

Thus, the good citizens of Cali 
claim that the population has jumped 
from slightly under 300,000 in 1950 
to more than 600,000 in 1960. Elec- 
tric power has sharply increased and 
the number of telephones in use has 
skyrocketed. And the growth con- 
tinues. 

MEDELLIN MOVES. At the same time, 
however, Medellin has not remained 
in status quo. Its development chart 
for the past 10 years is not quite as 
spectacular as that of Cali for 
the principal reason that Medellin’s 
growth has not been crowded into the 
past 10 years. The giant industries of 
Medellin—Everfit, Coltejer, Fabricato, 
Droguerias Aliados, the tobacco fac- 
tory, plastics, chemicals, banks—have 
not been found napping. Important, 
too, is the fact that the financiers of 
Medellin, aware of the increasing de- 
velopment of other areas, are using 
their resources to be a part and parcel 
of the growth not only of Medellin 
but of every area of the country. 

Meanwhile, Bogota, which for a 
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long time was regarded as a sleepy 
city—famed only for culture and 
politics, has developed interest in at- 
tracting industry to its broad sabana. 
Leaders in both Cali and Medellin 
insist that Bogota’s great strides for- 
ward are due solely to its position as 
the political capital of the country 
and because many foreign (mostly 
United States) companies operating 
in Colombia find it necessary to have 
representation in Bogota. 

Bogota’s greatest problem is the 
lack of available. water as compared 
to either Cali or Medellin. In time 
this may be overcome, but for the 
moment it is the one deterrent to in- 
dustrial development. Despite this 
obstacle Bogota is growing, and 
economists say it will continue to grow 
and neither Cali nor Medellin will be 
able to surpass it. 

Barranquilla, which is situated at 
the mouth of the Magdalena River, 
has been casting very covetous eyes 
not only at Medellin but at Cali and 
Bogota. Leaders in that city are do- 
ing everything possible to attract new 
industries. Much emphasis is placed 
on the Barranquilla Free Port and it 
is the hope of city leaders that in time 
this Free Port will be a tremendous 














Medellin, 








economic boost for the area. 

TOURIST DRIVE. Competition among 
the cities of Colombia is not restricted 
to industrial activities, however. As 
new air routes, new rail connections 
and a multi-million dollar road pro- 
gram began to open up Colombia, a 
drive to attract tourists started. 

The Colombian Tourist Board, 
located in Bogota, is in charge of the 
overall program to invite foreign visi- 
tors. However, once the tourist has 
arrived in Colombia, each of the 
various Colombian cities makes def- 
inite efforts to attract the tourist to 
that particular area. As a result, in 
every one of the important depart- 
ments of Colombia a regional tourist 
bureau has been established, with its 
own personnel and budget—and, most 
important, its own method of attract- 
ing tourists. 

Currently, one of the most intense 
struggles over tourists involves two 
coastal cities: Santa Marta and Car- 
tagena. Cartagena, because of its de- 
velopment over the years and its 
colorful history, plus those forever 
famous walls, holds an advantage over 
the smaller Santa Marta. Now, with 
the opening of new rail facilities from 
Santa Marta to Bogota via the Mag- 
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dalena Valley, Santa Marta is giving 
every indication that it plans some 
aggressive moves to get the Cartagena 
tourist to spend some time in Santa 
Marta. 

Such competition among cities is 
not unknown in the United States. The 
fabulous rivalry of Detroit and Cleve- 
land, New York and Chicago, Fort 
Worth and Dallas, New Orleans-Hous- 
ton-Mobile-Miami, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco have been not only 
healthy but stimulating, doing much 
to develop the United States—from 
east to west and from north to south. 

This type of competition, however, 
does not prevail either to the same 
extent or with the same intensity in 
other South American countries. In 
Argentina, Buenos Aires is the undis- 
puted urban leader; as Lima is the 
pulse of Peru; and Santiago, center of 
Chile, and so forth. 

Ultimately, as new roads and ait 
routes open and new industry de- 
velops, competition will stir in each 
and all of the countries of South 
America—there are indications of it 
even now—and when it does the over- 
all growth pattern and living stand- 
ards have but one way to go: up- 
ward. ] 
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One of the oldest bridges in Colombia, \ 
near Bogota and salt cathedral. 


ERE, NOW—far from the majes- 






Under a billion-ton mountain of salt in tic mountains of Colombia, and 

The all-wood Hermitage Church, Cali. Zipaquira is underground cathedral. away from the magnificent valleys and 

~ beautiful beaches—it becomes a sheer 

sy je wk i impossibility to describe in words what 
. A , is the most impressive aspect of a 

A Tae a We my trip to that South American nation. 


There is literally so much that can 
never be forgotten—all of it wants 
to come out in one full rush of words 
and phrases to encompass the tur- 
bulence of impressions, and this can- 
not be done. 

So muse a moment and think back. 
The flight via Avianca from Miami 
to Bogota, via Barranquilla and 
Medellin, which offers a contrast not 
given in the direct jet flight from 
Miami to Bogota? Or what of the 
train ride from Santa Marta, up 
through the newly opened Valley of 
the Magdalena river, to El Dorado 
and on to Bogota? 

Or of the legends still voiced of 
how centuries ago an Indian chief 
covered himself with gold dust, bathed 
in a crater lake, and watched his peo- 
ple throw to him ornaments of gold 
and gems. This is one of the most 
famous of all legends because it made 
of Colombia a mythical kingdom 
where everything was made of gold. 
Neither Sir Walter Raleigh nor dozens 
of Spanish Conquistadores ever found 
this so-called El Dorado, but the tell- 
ing of the legend still makes good 
listening today. 
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Flowers at Medellin, a year-round garden. 


LAND OF CONTRAST. All of the 
glowing cliches which have been used 
in travel folders for years definitely 
apply to Colombia. It is a land of con- 
trast, a land of variety, a land which 
offers a tourist just about anything 
that may be desired: lofty mountains, 
beautiful sun-soaked beaches, modern 
cities, quaint villages, skiing—water 
or snow, fresh-water fishing, hunting, 
a cathedral which is larger than Notre 
Dame and built in a salt mine, cock- 
fights, bullfights, tarpon and sailfish- 
ing, gambling (at casinos), stories of 
pirates, evidences of tremendous bat- 
tles by Spanish Conquistadores, and 
fairs and fiestas of all varieties: cof- 
fee, sugar, orchid, the cine, fishing 
and hunting. 

Nor is there any “best” time of the 
year to visit Colombia. From January 
through December something is go- 
ing on, something is doing, some- 
where. Colombia has two seasons, the 
wet and the dry, and either can be 
beautiful. 

Perhaps the most outstanding im- 
pression is the “feel” of Colombia, 
and this must come from two sources: 
the tourist himself, and the Colom- 
bians. The conversations in Cali or 
in Medellin may be different from the 
talk in Barranquilla, Cartagena, Popa- 
yan, or in the riverboat town of 
Puerto Berrio on the Magdalena, but 
in one respect, and one most im- 
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portant respect, Colombians by their 
very nature make it possible for the 
visitor to find what he seeks. In all 
sections they know well the meaning 
of “Bienvenido.” 

Considered in retrospect, one of 
the most interesting aspects of this 
land, named after Columbus even 
though he never touched the soil, is 
that there is no such thing as a 
“typical Colombian.” The three prin- 
cipal cities on the Caribbean coast are 
Cartagena, Barranquilla and Santa 
Marta. They are only minutes apart 
by air and residents of all three are 
called “costenos.” Yet their only other 
common trait is that they are tropical 
and possess many tropical characteris- 
tics. There the similarity ends. Santa 
Marta was the first to be discovered 
by the Spaniards, and then Carta- 
gena, but Barranquilla is now the 
largest of the trio. Santa Marta brags 
of having the most beautiful beaches, 
Cartagena of its famed walled city 
and its Spanish heroes, and Barran- 
quilla of its developing industry. All 
three, individually and collectively, of- 
fer many enjoyable features. 

CONSERVATIVE CITY. The guide 
books say that Medellin, the capital 
of the department of Antioquia, is a 
conservative city—set in its routine 
after some three centuries of isola- 
tion from the rest of Colombia. It is 
firm and conservative and during the 





Gold Museum in Bogota, housing over 5,000 pieces of world’s 
finest examples of gold work and an emerald collection. 


work-day most business like. That is 
the outward approach and outward 
view of the Antioquenos. Yet in all 
of Colombia there can be found no 
more hospitable people than the 
Antioquenos. 

Few travel agents might recom- 
mend spending a night at the hotel 
in Puerto Berrio along the Magda- 
lena River. When it was originally 
built on the very banks of the Magda- 
lena, the hotel must have been a 
place of great splendor. It stands high 
on a bluff and its two floors are sur- 
rounded by broad verandas. In those 
long ago years, when stern-wheelers 
plowing the Magdalena 550 miles 
from the coast to La Dorado repre- 
sented the only form of transporta- 
tion through the Magdalena valley, 
the hotel was a mecca for tourists from 
the towns of Antioquia, including 
Medellin. Even today, the memory 
of the past is so great that it remains 
a resort spot for many Colombians. 

MARK TWAIN MEMORIES. Today, 
the switch engines which puff and 
whistle a semi-circle around the hotel, 
making up trains for either Bogota 
or Medellin, make a mockery of sleep. 
Yet something is there, pulsating, 
vibrantly alive, that makes a stay in 
Puerto Berrio a pleasant, never-to-be- 
forgotten experience—a most Latin 
contrast of bustling new development 
and nostalgic recollections of Mark 
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Through these 16th-century streets of 
Cartagena, mule trains loaded with gold, 
silver and jewelry plundered from Indian 
rulers once crawled. 


Twain’s Mississippi River tales. This 
aura of “Mark Twain-ism” gently en- 
compasses the hotel and the whole 
town, particularly vivid in the activ- 
ity along the river and the sight of 
the stern-wheelers, now gradually be- 
ing replaced by pusher-type diesel 
tugs. Progress is sweeping all of 
Colombia, and from an _ economic 
viewpoint that is good. And so it may 
not be long—a month, a year, or two 
—before the stern-wheelers disappear 
from the Magdalena and the hotel in 
Puerto Berrio is. torn down—by 
progress. 

Despite the fantastically beautiful 
natural characteristics that Colombia 
Offers, it is almost untouched by tour- 
ists as compared to various Carib- 
bean islands. Perhaps it is because 
many feel that it is far, far away. Or, 
some may think of Colombians as 
people who stand “aloof.” Yet neither 
belief is true. Colombia is only a few 
short hours by jet from either Miami, 
Panama or New York. And Colom- 
bians—well, they are warm even in 
the high mountains which surround 
Bogota, the capital. And this despite 
the fact that in appearance Bogota 
is a somber city. Through most of 
the year clouds cap the billowy moun- 
tains on the east, and the air is misty. 
The custom of dressing in black gives 
the people a grave-faced appearance 
which is not manifest in their spirit 


or their development. 

BEAUTIFUL BOGOTA. Quite impres- 
sive is the view of Bogota as seen 
from the white shrine of Our Lord 
of Monserrate, reached by cable car 
stretched some 1,100 feet to the peak. 
About 30 miles away are the salt 
mines in the bowels of which, 345 
feet below, is a cathedral even larger 
than Notre Dame. 

Unquestionably some of the great- 
est bullfights are held in the Plaza 
de Toros in Bogota, and some of the 
most intensive cockfight rallies in 
Cali. Then there is Popayan, aristo- 
cratic, tradition-bound, and famed for 
its religious Easter processions; and 
Manizales, built on a narrow ridge 
7,000 feet high among rugged moun- 
tainous country. And there is the lush 
Cauca valley, and the quietly beau- 
tiful Rio Cauca; or bustling Buena- 
ventura, the big Pacific coast port. 

Not to be overlooked are the /lanos, 
or plains, that lie east of the moun- 
tains and then dip down to merge 
into Amazon jungle. Unquestionably 
Colombia is a vast land, and actually 
it is almost double the size of the state 
of Texas. 

But everywhere there are people— 
along the seashore, in the valleys, in 
thé cities, alongside the mountains, 
and even in the /lanos. They have 
their regional differences, but all are 
Colombians. 2 
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produces 
SUGAR, 
MOLASSES and 


INVERTED MOLASSES 
During the ENTIRE Year! 


In Colombia there is no “grinding” season for the production of sugar, (which is the second largest agricultural activity 
in the country, next to coffee). Consequently, sugar cane products can be exported 12 months of the year. This repre- 
sents a valuable economy for North American importers, because they do not have to concentrate their purchasing 
and transportation capacities within a few weeks, and can save on storage and financing. 


With regular shippings during the whole year, Colombia offers: 


e RAW SUGAR 
¢ MOLASSES 
¢ HIGH TEST OR INVERTED MOLASSES 


Of the type, quality and condition required internationally. 


Inverted Molasses can be obtained in Colombia from hundreds of mills which are dedicated principally to the produc- 
tion of “Non-Centrifugal Sugar” which amounts to nearly a million metric tons a year. 


EXPORTERS OF RAW SUGAR: 


Cia. Azucarera del Valle S. A. Azucareros Independientes Ltda. 


Apartado Aereo No. 91 Apartado Aereo No. 44-48 
Cable: “‘Azucarera” Cable: “Azucareros Independientes” 
Cali, Colombia Cali, Colombia 


EXPORTERS OF HIGH TEST OR INVERTED MOLASSES 


Colombiana de Mieles S. A. 


Apartado Aereo No. 49-68 
Cable: “Colmiel” 
Cali, Colombia 


Seventy per cent of the total sales price of Colombian sugar and syrup represents salaries of some 250,000 workers employed in its produc- 
tion. Therefore, the purchase of these is one of the most effective aids to the social and economic development of Colombia, according to the 
principles of the ‘‘Alliance for Progress’ proclaimed by President Kennedy. 


ASOCIACION NACIONAL de CULTIVADORES 
de CANA de AZUCAR 


Edificio Suramericana de Seguros Cali, Colombia 
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Coffee beans travel by sluiceways to 
drying area. 






Bags of coffee for overseas shipment. 


F GONZALO. Jiminez de Quesada, 

that brave, stocky Andalusian 
lawyer, stood today on the summit 
of Monserrate and surveyed the vast 
sabana surrounding Colombia’s capi- 
tal city of Bogota below, certainly 
he would have never embarked on 
that disastrous three-year expedition 
to the Orinoco, seeking the wealth of 
El Dorado and finding death as his 
reward. 

Quesado gave the order to advance 
because he sought wealth—wealth to 
make of himself a hero in the eyes 
of the King of Spain in Madrid. And 
according to all legend, told to him 
on many occasions by the Indians 
who gave way to the conquering 
Spaniards. with but slight struggles, 
“El Dorado” was the city of gold 
surrounded by a lake filled with 
precious jewels. 

In reality, the wealth of Colombia 
was not then in the mythical city, nor 
is it even in the distant Orinoco. In- 
stead, the true wealth of the nation 
comes from the broad sabanas around 
Bogota and from the many lush val- 
leys, with an incredibly fertile soil 
and a climate which provides an all- 
year-round growing season. 

The view from Monserrate, if 
studied carefully and evaluated prop- 
erly, could well tell the story of the 
wealth of Colombia, and of the tre- 
mendous development and changes 
which have occurred during the past 
25 years. 

TWO STORIES. On the one hand 










































there are the fields and the rich soil. 
This is the story of agriculture as it 
applies not only to Bogota, but to 
the Cauca Valley, to Medellin, to the 
Magdalena Valley and to many other 
areas. 

The hundreds of smokestacks, ris- 
ing from that same beautiful sabana, 
tell the second story: the story of in- 
dustry and of a growth pattern which 
is as fantastic as the sabana soil is 
rich. 

At first glance, the fertile land and 
gracious climate would seem totally 
beneficial to Colombia. In fact, the 
richness of the land, combined with 
an all-year climate, has done much 
to destroy the basic wealth of the 
country. In many instances farmers 
found it easier to plant, harvest, and 
then move on, rather than to study 
true means of conserving that which 
they possessed. The greatest enemy 
has been erosion, caused principally 
by the custom of many of the smaller 
farmers—and Colombia has more 
than 700,000 small farms—of plant- 
ing on mountain slopes, then moving 
on. Under such circumstances, ero- 
sion, because of heavy rains, had a 
field day. 

Colombia’s laws now prohibit such 
practices, and extensive field work by 
the Colombian Coffee Federation has 
done much to combat the destructive 
effects of such a pattern. In time it 
will be corrected but much harm 
already has been done. 

There is, of course, some comfort 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


The True Wealtho 


Paper plant at Cali under tropic skies. 














for Colombians in the fact that some 
60 percent of the country’s land is 
covered by tropical forests and woods 
and actually less than three percent 
is devoted to agriculture. The largest 
land-use classification is cattle raising 
with nearly 18,000,000 acres used for 
this purpose alone. Pure agriculture 
currently uses less than 1,250,000 
acres. 

COFFEE IS KING. Coffee is the prin- 
cipal product of the country. It is not 
the largest segment of the gross na- 
tional product but when calculating 
earnings in foreign exchange, coffee 
is far ahead of all competitors in both 
industry and agriculture. 

Coffee production is one of the 
oldest forms of agriculture in Colom- 
bia. Versions differ but best informa- 
tion is that the first trees, imported 
from the French Antilles, came to 
Colombia at the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury or in the early years of the 19th 
Century. One thing is sure: the land 
and the climate of Colombia were 
perfectly suited for coffee. Not only 
is the product of the highest quality, 
but having two crops in a single year 
is a tremendous boon. 

Grown at altitudes of 2,000 to 
7,000 feet in valleys and on mountain 
slopes, coffee consistently, year after 
year, has earned more than 85 per- 
cent of the country’s foreign exchange. 
Consumed throughout the world, cof- 
fee has been and probably always will 
be one of the world’s top money earn- 
ers. Production comes from fincas 
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which must be regarded as some of 
the most modern to be found any- 
where in the world, but unfortunately, 
much production comes from farms 
just barely better than primitive. 

In the foreseeable future, coffee 
will remain the top earner of foreign 
exchange despite the gigantic indus- 
trial boom during the past twenty 
years in Medellin, Cali, Bogota and 
Barranquilla. This position has proven 
good and bad. When coffee prices are 
high, industry and commerce flourish. 
But as coffee prices tend to taper off 
and stablize at lower figures, business 
attitude becomes bearish. If this feel- 
ing were restricted to the coffee pro- 
ducers alone, it would be understand- 
able, but unhappily, men of commerce 
with no relationship to coffee what- 
soever show concern even though 
their own business is expanding. 

FALSE BAROMETER. Twenty years 
ago, when Colombia had to import 
most of its consumer goods and all 
of its heavy industrial requirements, 
the coffee market definitely was the 
one and the only barometer of the 
country’s financial and business posi- 
tion. That situation does not exist 
today and ten years from now Colom- 
bia will be even less dependent upon 
imports. 

When textile mills were first estab- 
lished around Medellin, the bulk of 
the cotton fibres had to be imported. 
Today the mills of Colombia use 
Colombian grown fibres to a consid- 
erable extent, as much as is possible. 
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Buenaventura, Colombia’s leading port. 


El Centro production camp for bottling natural gas. 












































Yarns for textile industry inspected at 
Celanese Colombiana. 
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Huge rolls of paper emerge as finished 
product of plant at Cali. 


Production of cotton has been in- 
creasing each year, but the rate of 
growth of the textile industry has 
exceeded that of cotton within the 
country. The reason is that Colombia 
now has some of the world’s most 
modern and largest mills. Coltejer, at 
Medellim, is one of the world’s biggest 
textile mills; LEverfit, one of the 
world’s great producers of men’s 
clothing; and Fabricato,’ one of the 
important producers of. fabrics for 
women. An interesting point is that 
these mills are no longer looking at 
the Colombian market alone, but are 
looking abroad—to the United States 
and to other Latin American coun- 
tries as well as Europe. 

Newest. entry in the field as an 
earner of foreign exchange is sugar. 
Until 1948 Colombia imported vary- 
ing quantities of sugar. By 1950, how- 
ever, internal production had reached 
such a level that a small amount was 
exported. This year, sugar and sugar 
derivatives, including molasses, will 
play a most significant role as an 
earner of foreign exchange. Currently 
the pace of new planting is such as 
will assure sugar’s position as the 
second crop in Colombia, surpassed 
only by coffee. Helping to stimulate 
this development is the fact that 
Colombia is one of the countries given 
sugar quotas after the United States 





severed relations with Castro’s Cuba. 
Actually, the past year’s statistics 
show that while the value of coffee 
evidenced little change, sugar im- 
ported into the United States from 
countries such as Colombia had a 
value increase during the last quarter 
of 1960 of more than 300 percent 
over the same period in 1959. 

Now that transportation facilities, 
by road, by rail and by air, are ex- 
tending and improving, the cattle in- 
dustry is becoming more important 
not only in supplying national needs 
but foreign markets as well. Biggest 
boost came with the inauguration this 
year of the 440 mile long Atlantic 
Railroad which connects Santa Marta 
with Bogota and links for the very 
first time the entire rail facilities into 
a single system. This means that more 
than 12,000,000 hectares of land in 
the Magdalena Valley, favorable for 
both cattle breeding and agriculture, 
now have rail connection with all of 
Colombia, Andean inland markets as 
well as seaports. 

Colombia has now an estimated 
20,000,000 head of cattle with an 
annual increase of about 500,000 
head. Opinion is that as world and 
national demands rise, the per year 
increase in cattle may tend to de- 
cline. By utilization of modern 
methods which in turn produces a 
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greater meat yield per head, the de- 
cline in total cattle may prove in- 
significant. 

URBAN TREND. Despite the fact that 
Colombian agricultural production has 
been increasing yearly, the trend is 
away from rural living to urban 
areas. In 1950 agricultural production 
amounted to 1,683,000,000 (billion) 
pesos as compared to a gross national 
production of 7,785,000,000 (billion). 
In 1960 this had increased to only 
4,741,000,000 (billion) pesos, as com- 
pared to a gross national product 
which had jumped 22,689,000,000 
(billion) pesos. The rural population 
of Colombia has shown no appre- 
ciable significant increases, while the 
population of the cities has been ris- 
ing sharply. In 1950 Bogota had a 
population of about 600,000; now it 
has a population in excess of 1,000,- 
000 and still climbing. Similar in- 
creases, equally impressive, have oc- 
curred in Cali, Medellin. Barranquilla, 
Manizales, Cartagena and a half dozen 
other cities. Despite the migration 
away from the smaller communities, 
the agricultural labor force is by far 
the largest in Colombia. Latest esti- 
mates show more than 2,576,000 
(million) persons are working in agri- 
culture and cattle raising, as com- 
pared to slightly more than 400,000 
persons in industry. 





The topsy-turvey situation here is 
that industrial production has leaped 
from 2,879,000,000 (billion) pesos in 
1950 to more than 11 billion pesos 
in 1960. It is questionable, however, 
whether actual industrial output has 
increased to the same extent as the 
value of the products has risen. In 
the inflation which has characterized 
Colombia’s growth during the past 
ten years, farm prices have not been 
able to keep up as has industry. As 
a result, earning power of the farm 
workers has not enjoyed the same 
increases as the industrial labor force. 

In 1953 wages paid to Colombian 
industrial workers amounted to 430,- 
000,000 (million) pesos; in 1960 this 
figure has jumped to 1,250,000,000 
(billion) pesos. In Medellin alone, 
wages rose from 111,000,000 pesos 
in 1953 to 275,000,000 in 1960. Un- 
questionably, this is producing new 
and greater mass markets, but at the 
same time is producing problems not 
only for government leaders, but for 
top business executives as well. Much 
of the attraction of the city for the 
farm worker is the appeal of better 
housing and facilities, superior educa- 
tion and food, a greater variety of 
recreation, improved medical care 
and higher salaries. In turn, this has 
placed a severe strain on the cities 
to make available the facilities that 
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Where you buy the best suit in Latin America 


EVERFIT 
100°/o Wool 


When you visit Colombia, 
don’t miss the chance to buy 
an EVERFIT suit 

(or several). Its superb 
craftsmanship and the quality 
of its woolens, make 
EVERFIT the perfect 
suit.....anywhere, anytime. 
Look for it at 69 outlets all 
over the country. 


UMBELIEVABLE PRICES: 
Ranging from US $ 21.00 


to US $ 33.00 
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Largest plant of its kind in Latin America 
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Research Center of Colombian Federation 
of Coffee Growers at Chinchina. 
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are demanded. 

Colombia is fortunate in that the 
development is not restricted to one 
single urban area, but is apparent in 
all areas of the country. This contrasts 
with other Latin American Republics 
where only one single city, or two at 
the mbdst, have felt the population in- 
creases. 

There is no question but that 
Colombian industry will continue to 
expand and that an ever larger labor 
force will be required in the years 
ahead. But the major problem is to 
provide the new workers with the 
facilities that they need. 

POWER PROBLEM. A by-product of 
this movement to the city is the 
enormous demand for electric power. 
Production of electric power has been 
increasing year after year, but the 
need constantly rises. In Bogota this 
has already caused much dislocation, 
and when the dry season is prolonged, 
Bogota is confronted with serious 
problems—as it was early this year 
when electricity had to be rationed. 
Cali and Medellin are somewhat bet- 
ter off. 

Just as Colombia has a great ad- 
vantage in that its industrial expan- 
sion has spread through the entire 
nation, so, too, does it have an ad- 
vantage in the type of current indus- 


trial expansion. It covers a broad field, 
ranging from the smallest of consumer 
items to heavy industrial steels, in- 
cluding rails. 

Here, for example, are just a few 
recent developmenis in the industrial 
picture: 

A paper plant, representing a com- 
bination of Colombian and United 
States capital, has been inaugurated in 
Cali. 

A plant to produce machine tools 
has been opened in Medellin. 

A plant to produce weed-killing 
chemicals has been opened in Bogota. 

A contract has ben let by Empresa 
Colombiana de Petroleos for expan- 
sion of the refinery at Barrancaber- 
meja so that aviation gasoline and 
lubricating oil may be produced. 

At the same time, the big Paz del 
Rio steel mill, located about 280 miies 
northwest of Bogota, announced a 
profitable operation for the first time 
since its establishment ten years ago. 
In 1960 some 120,000 tons of steel 
ingots were produced, and estimates 
are that this figure will increase to 
275,000 tons annually by 1975. 

All of the expansions and improve- 
ments call for a tremendous increase 
in the demand for capital investment. 
In Medellin alone, for example, capi- 
tal invested jumped from 700,000,000 
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(million) pesos in 1953, to 2,000,- 
000,000 (billion) pesos in 1960. 

Although the food processing in- 
dustry as a whole is Colombia’s larg- 
est, the continually expanding textile 
industry takes rank as second in the 
nation. Capital and reserves required 
by the textile industry represent more 
than SO percent of the entire coun- 
try’s total. 

But there remains the problem of 
what to do about the farm, the farmer 
and farm prices, and above all, facili- 
ties in the rural areas. There is cur- 
rently a land reform bill pending be- 
fore the Colombian Congress, but 
many Colombians ask, with justifica- 
tion, which is the real answer to farm 
problems? Is land redistribution best, 
with the land turned over to small 
farms and small farmers; or is it bet- 
ter to have large haciendas? This is 
presently a major question, dominant 
not only in Colombia but throughout 
all of the Americas. And so far, no 
one has come up with the final answer. 

Despite the problems which have 
been occasioned by urbanization and 
intense industrial growth, in the over- 
all panorama, the migration to the 
cities, creating new and more concen- 
trated markets, has but one real sig- 
nificance—an encompassing economic 
growth pattern signifying progress. @ 
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Unloading fresh produce at public market, Barranquilla. 
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by J. DAVID BOWEN 


50-YEAR-OLD Missourian and 

his wife are leading a bring-’em- 
back-alive expedition to the remote 
jungles of Southeast Asia. The main 
object of their search is a wild seeded 
variety of the banana called Pisang 
Ambon. If they don’t find what they 
are looking for, you may find it hard- 
er to buy bananas in the future. 

In two years as the advance party 
of a research program sponsored by 
the United Fruit Co., botanist Paul 
Allen and his wife have found 
egg-shaped bananas, thousand-fruited 
bananas, bananas almost entirely filled 
with seeds, and coral-red bananas 
growing on a tufted 50-foot-high 
plant that “looks like nothing on 
earth.” Pisang Ambon is an early 
ancestor of the fruit we slice onto 
our morning cereal and it may be 
the key to problems that today threat- 
en the banana industry. 

To find this rare variety, the AI- 
lens have palavered with Rungus 
Dusan headhunters in North Borneo, 
fought 39-foot floods in Sarawak, and 
everywhere competed with hordes of 
monkeys and flying foxes who eat 
the fruit as fast as it ripens. The 
Allens’ banana odyssey is only the 
most recent adventure in the history 
of a fruit that has toppled govern- 
ments and soothed ulcers, built rail- 
roads, played in vaudeville and cured 
the hangovers of Alexander the Great. 
But the reason for it is urgent. 

“BIG MIKE.” Americans alone ate 
about 11 billion bananas in 1960— 
roughly 20 pounds per person. (More 
carloads of bananas entered New 
York City than any other item of 
produce except potatoes.) Nearly all 
of these bananas were of the Gros 
Michel variety, a descendent of Pisang 
Ambon known affectionately to ba- 
nanamen as “Big Mike.” In fact ever 
since Capt. Lorenzo D. Baker of 
Wellfieet, Mass., brought back the 
first cargo of Jamaica bananas on his 
schooner Telegraph in 1871, most of 
the bananas imported into the United 
States have been of this kind. 

But “Big Mike” is in trouble. In 
one Central American country after 
another I have seen dreary vistas 
where neat, thriving banana farms 
have succumbed to a soil-borne infec- 
tion called Panama disease. Most 
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other varieties are not affected, but 
Big Mike is a pushover for the micro- 
scopic fungus that invades the plants’ 
stems, causing them to yellow and 
wilt. An estimated 25,000 acres a 
year are put out of production by 
Panama disease—an ominous pros- 
pect for the economic future of coun- 
tries that depend on banana exports 
for their livelihood. 

Scientists are experimenting with 
other varieties, many resistant to the 
disease. You may already have seen 
two of these—Lacatan and Valery— 
in U. S. markets. They have a slightly 
more blunted shape and (some say) 
a sweeter and more _ pronounced 
flavor. But there is a catch: their ten- 
der skins make it doubly difficult to 
ship them. 

Normally, this would be a simple 
problem for plant breeders: cross the 
excellent Big Mike with one or more 
of the disease-resistant varieties. But 
because of the complex genetic make- 
up of the Gros Michel it will take 
thousands of crosses with disease-re- 
sistant varieties to produce even a 
few seeds. This is where the banana’s 
peculiar personality begins to in- 
trude. 

BANANAS ARE BERRIES. Botanical- 
ly speaking, the banana is a berry. It 
is also a fruit or a vegetable, depend- 
ing on how you serve it. The plant 
it grows on is not a tree. It is not a 
bush or a vine either. It is a gigantic 
herb, the biggest plant on earth with- 
out a woody stem. 

Commercial bananas are seedless. 
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(So are many wild varieties, an in- 
dication that the fruit has been cul- 
tivated for eons.) The vestigial seeds 
that show up as specks at the core 
have no generative power. Each shoot 
bears fruit only once and then dies 
and is cut down: but suckers are al- 
lowed to develop at six-month in- 
tervals so that there are always three 
generations on each plant. That is 
why bananas are always “in season.” 

When new fields are set out, grow- 
ers plant three-pound “bits” of the 
underground stem or rhizome, with 
eyes like a potato. After eight months 
of cultivation, a bulbous purple blos- 
som emerges at the top of the plant. 
In about ten days, it begins to shed 
its bracts or protecting leaves. Under 
each bract is a cluster of female flow- 
ers that begins to develop into a 
“hand” of bananas. Usually there are 
nine hands to a bunch, sometimes 18 
or more, each with about 18 “fingers” 
of fruit—all of them hanging down- 
ward. As it grows, the weight of the 
bunch bends it down so that the green 
fingers point skyward. This is a 
startling sight to anyone used to see- 
ing stems of bananas hanging upside 
down in the fruit store. 

Thirteen to 15 months after plant- 
ing, full bunches, weighing anywhere 
from 60 to 100 pounds, are hanging 
like exotic candelabras under the 
blue-green canopy of broad banana 
leaves. But the stem that supports 
them is 90 per cent water. Tropical 
winds can blow down an entire crop 
in minutes. 
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NO WOODY STEM. A_ grower 
pointed out some mature plants as 
we stood in the well-mulched aisles 
of a Guatemalan plantation. He put 
his hand on one as though someone 
were going to take a family portrait. 
The tree—growers call them “mats” 
—stood about 25 feet tall with a stem 
15 inches in diameter. “You could 
cut this beauty down with a pen- 
knife,” he said. He cut a small wedge 
from the stem. It was made of tight- 
ly wrapped leaves, a little like the 
bottom of a bunch of celery. 

Lack of a woody stem means that 
breeders cannot graft new characteris- 
tics onto the banana. Without active 
pollen or seeds, they cannot produce 
new traits genetically. The commer- 
cial banana is a bizarre berry and 
seems determined to stay that way. 
That is why the Allens and their co- 
workers have gone halfway around 
the world, to the birthplace of the 
banana, in search of parent stock. 

Carefully cleaned and wrapped in 
pliofilm. bags, over 600 specimens of 
roots and seeds have filtered back to 
a U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 
spection station in Washington and 
then to experimental plots on the 
island of Utila, off the north coast 
of Honduras. There they are bred 
and watched for a year or more 
before being introduced on the Cen- 
tral American mainland. 

In Honduras, Dr. D. L. Richard- 
son displayed ten acres of hybrids 
concocted with material from the 
Asian banana hunt. “Through thou- 





sands of pollinations we should be 
able to hand-tailor the perfect banana 
—one that will combine good flavor, 
disease resistance, sturdy shipping 
qualities and attractive color.” Then, 
as a wistful afterthought, he added 
“We'd also like a shorter plant that 
could stand up better in tropical 
storms.” 

Meanwhile, scientists are making 
direct attacks on Panama disease, 
and on a dozen other plagues that 
harass the banana. United Fruit alone 
has an army of 100 researchers in 
the fray, half of them Ph.D.’s. Six 
universities and private laboratories 
in the United States are also digging 
into the private life of the banana. 

ONE OF FIRST FOODS. Nobody 
knows when the banana began to be 
cultivated, but it was certainly one 
of man’s first foods. Sixteenth cen- 
tury writers called it the “apple of 
paradise” and claimed it was the 
banana, and not the apple, that got 
Adam and Eve in trouble. The 
Swedish botanist Linnaeus reported 
that its odor could bring the dead to 
life. A Dutchman named William 
Piso, writing in 1637, claimed that it 
“sustains amorous desires.” Charles 
Dilke, an 18th century English essay- 
ist, wrote a children’s textbook in 
which he blamed the backwardness 
and indolence of tropical people on 
the banana, a fruit so nourishing, so 
tasty and so easy to cultivate that 
hard work was unnecessary. 

Dried banana roots are hardy and 
travel well. They traveled in the bur- 


nooses of Arab invaders, the saddle- 
bags of adventurers and the cassocks 
of priests. The fruit probably orig- 
inated in southeast Asia, but the earli- 
est records are drawings of the 
banana on Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments of the eighth century 
B. C. Alexander the Great was in- 
troduced to the banana in India in 
327 B. C. and found it helpful as an 
antidote for too much spiced wine. 
The botanical name Musa sapientum 
—fruit of the wise men—comes from 
Pliny’s report that Indian sages dis- 
puted in the shade of the banana plant 
while eating the fruit. 

WOMAN TAMER. During the first 
thousand years after Christ, Arab 
slave traders brought bananas from 
the East to the Guinea coast of 
Africa. A genial Colombian banana- 
man who is also an amateur historian 
claims that they were used as food 
for the slave girls who were sold as 
entertainers. “Women become more 
beautiful when they eat bananas, and 
more gentle,” he explained. “Also 
their complexions are improved.” 
When the Portuguese colonized 
Guinea in the 15th century, they too 
adopted the banana and it was from 
there that the fruit came to the New 
World. Its West African name 
“banana” was also imported to re- 
place the Latin “Musa.” It was in 
1516, on the island of Santo 
Domingo, that a missionary by the 
name of Tomas de Berlanga planted 
the first banana in the Americas. ‘Al- 
though he later became Bishop of 
Panama, he never did anything that 
won him more fame or gratitude. 

Travelers in the tropics have a 
chance to taste many varieties of 
banana that are not generally seen 
in northern markets. There is the 
Manzana (literally apple), a short, 
plump fruit with the slightly tart 
flavor of a ripe apple. The Lady 
Finger or date banana is only about 
three inches long and very sweet. The 
red Baracoa is common in Indian 
marketplaces but shows up in north- 
ern latitudes only at Christmastime. 
The plantain, a king-sized relative of 
the banana, is a staple in Latin coun- 
tries, serving the same purpose as 
the potato. 

Housewives appreciate the banana’s 
well-rounded supply of vitamins and 
minerals. Picnickers like the natural 
dirt-proof wrapper. New York’s 
Bronx Zoo buys half a ton each week. 
Other fruits are lower in calories 
(440 per pound of bananas, com- 
pared with 285 for apples, 188 for 
peaches) but weight dieters prefer 
bananas—88 to 100 calories for the 
average size fruit—because they are 
more filling and have a “staying” 
power unequaled by any other foods 
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except those with high fat content. 
During the depression °30s, eight girls 
trying to make their way in New 
York City made headlines by living 
for a month on nothing but five 
shared bananas a day. Perhaps the 
most succinct and original testimonial 
was made by a little girl who sent 
this entry to a slogan contest spon- 
sored by United Fruit: “Bananas are 
better because they have’ no bones.” 

DIET DELIGHT. In fact bananas are 
prized as much for what they lack 
as for what they contain. They are 
low in fat, low in sodium and free 
of cholesterol; doctors prescribe them 
in many diets for heart disease, kid- 
ney conditions and high blood pres- 
sure. Patients troubled with food al- 
lergies can down bananas without 
breaking into spots. The Mayo Clinic 
Diet Manual recommends bananas for 
diabetic menus; the very slow ab- 
sorption rate of its natural sugars 
make it one of the few fruits allowed 
to be eaten fresh. Its lack of irritat- 
ing fiber makes it a favorite for ulcer 
sufferers. Henry M. Stanley, in the 
journal of his African expedition, 
wrote that a light gruel of banana 
flour mixed for him by the natives 
“was the only thing that could be 
digested” during his attacks of gas- 
tritis. 

Until 1924 bananas were taboo for 
infants. Then Dr. Sidney V. Haas 
reported spectacular success in the 
treatment of celiac disease, a mys- 
terious ailment in which young chil- 
dren are unable to absorb nourish- 
ment from most foods. Haas reported 
that a 3-year-old girl, nearly dead of 
the disease, “finally accepted a 
banana, with the result that other 
food was taken in a more or less 
normal amount within 48 hours.” He 
tried banana on other celiac cases. 
Of eight children treated, all were 
cured; two untreated patients died. 
During the war, special priorities were 
made available for air shipment of 
bananas in celiac cases. Since Haas’ 
discovery the banana has been ac- 
cepted not only as a staple for celiac 
patients but as one of the first solid 
foods for all infant feeding. 

The fruit offers some pleasant sur- 
prises in cookery, in elegant dishes 
like shrimp curry or just baked whole 
in the skin. One inventive mother 
put a stick in the peeled fruit, popped 
it into the freezer and let her young- 
sters eat it like ice cream. But most 
people prefer to grababanana from 
the fruit bowl. That is still the most 
healthful way to eat them and it is 
still the main pitch of the banana 
salesman. 

Talking to growers and researchers 
and importers, I got the feeling that 
bananamen are united by an almost 
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paternal devotion to their product. I 
understod why when, at Weehawken, 
N. J., one bleak morning, I watched 
the unloading of the S. S. Santo 
Cerro, out of Armuelles, Panama. 

In order to reach their destinations 
at exactly the right stage of ripeness, 
bananas are harvested and shipped, 
green, with the precision of a mili- 
tary operation. A slight miscalcula- 
tion could cause the loss of an entire 
cargo. 

Aboard ship, the fruit travels first 
class. Refrigeration men _ periodically 
poke thermometers into individual 
bananas to take their temperature 
during the voyage. Tolerances are so 
close that European shippers aban- 
don their Centigrade thermometers 
for the finer Fahrenheit scale—a far 
cry from the days of the schooners 
when sails were simply trimmed to 
send a draft down the open hatches. 
Calculations have to include the heat 
produced by the ripening process it- 
self. At docking time, the 1500-ton 
cargo of the Santo Cerro was giving 
off about 250,000 B.t.u.’s per hour, 
enough to heat a small hotel on a 
cold winter day. 

LIVE FRUIT. Standing in the pier 
shed, I watched the long lines of 
still-green bunches riding the sling 
conveyors out of the hatches. Eagle- 


eyed selectors watched for ripe or 
“turning” fruit as it passed to the 
waiting trucks. Stevedores stowed the 
stems gently on end to prevent too 
much weight from bruising the deli- 
cate skins en route to jobbers’ ripen- 
ing rooms. “This isn’t just cargo,” 
one man told me. “This fruit is alive 

growing and changing every 
minute. And every shipload is a lit- 
tle different.” I suppose that is it: 
caring for a living fruit—one that is 
highly perishable and leaves no time 
for afterthoughts—makes for an un- 
ashamed tenderness on the part of 
scientists and stevedores. 

By the time you buy bananas, any- 
where from six days to two weeks 
after they were cut, they have had 
loving care from half a hundred pairs 
of hands. So it is worth considering 
how best to keep them during the 
few days before they are eaten. If 
they are still greenish, the fastest way 
to ripen them is by leaving them in 
a closed paper bag. As they ripen, 
bananas give off a natural ethylene 
gas that hastens the ripening process. 
If they are already yellowing, leave 
them open at room temperature. 

If you yearn for the taste of a 
tree-ripened banana, forget it. Only 
the monkeys eat them that way. Al- 
lowed to ripen on the tree, bananas 
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split open and turn mealy and taste- 
less. Even the plantation workers cut 
them green and store them under the 
house to get the best flavor. 

The popular radio and television 
jingles of “Chiquita Banana” con- 
vinced everyone that 

. . . bananas like the climate of the 

very, very tropical equator 

So you should never put bananas 

In the refrigerator. 

No no no no! 

Chiquita’s warning was based on 
the fact that temperatures under 55° 
will stop ripening, and severe chill- 
ing will blacken the peel and may 
lower the Vitamin C content. Once 
they are ripe as you want them, 
though, you can put bananas in the 
warmest part of your refrigerator to 
keep them that way. 

When is a banana ripe? Chiquita 
insisted they must be “flecked with 
brown.” But the head of United 
Fruit’s sales department ruefully ad- 
mits, “People took Chiquita too 
seriously. If you like bananas green- 
tipped, that’s all right too. Even 
greener fruit is good for cooking. As 
bananas ripen, all the starch in the 
fruit is changed into simple sugars. 
The freckled skin is a sign that you 
can eat all you want without worry- 
ing about the consequences.” ® 
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